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THE BEE HIVE. 


Fatuer. Come hither George, I want to shew you these 
bees at work ; how busy they are, is it not an interesting 
sight ? 

Grorcr. Yes, Father, I like to see them, for though they 
are not so pretty as wasps, they are not so spiteful and mis- 
chievous. 

Fa. It isa great matter to be free from such bad quali- 
ties as spitefulness and mischief; but that is not all the 
praise of the bee; it sets us an example of many good and 
excellent qualities; you have not, I hope, forgotten Dr. 
Watt’s beautiful little poem, 


* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour.’ 


Gro. No, father, I can say it quite perfectly now, and 
mother says she taught i it me before I was two years old. 

Fs; That which is earliest planted is likely to be most 
deeply reoted. You Jearned to repeat the words then, now 
you are old enough to observe the thing ; and as you do so, 
you will discover in your little poem a beauty and meaning 
which you had not before perceived. First let us examine 
the curious and weli contrived frame of this little creature, 
and adore the wisdom and power of God in its creation. 
We wonder at the mighty elephant, and the majestic lion, 
when we occasionally see them; but the Creator’s hand is 
wo less visible in the little bee, or ant, or spider, which we 
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see every day, and are too apt to pass by without a thoughe- 
Look at its delicate wings, with strong fibres, around and 
across, to strengthen the fine lace work of which they are 
formed ; observe how curiously the eyes, which are very 
large, are covered over with a thick horny shield to defend 
them from injury; and, as if to supply any defect of sight 
which this might occasic’., they are provided with a pair of 
horns or feelers, which they can put out or draw in at plea- 
sure: these they commonly earry thrust out before them, 
and with them tenderly fee! any object they approach, and 
judge of its nature and properties. The tongue of the bee 
is much longer than its mouth will-contain, and so is doubled 
up and reaches a good way under its breast. This is ne- 
cessary to enable her to suck out the honey which in many 
flowers is placed at the end of a long narrow tube, as in the 
honey-suckle, which flower I suppose, takes its name from 
the sweet food which it abundantly furnishes to these indus- 
trious little creatures. ‘The bee is thickly covered with 
hairs;—these most likely are designed for warmth, for the 
bee itself is a tender little creature, and great warmth also is 
necessary in bringing forward its young; over which the 
parent bee sits, (much in the same manner as a hen on her 
eggs,) and by her natural warmth cherishes, until they come 
out of their little cells perfect bees. Observe too, each bee is 
furnished witha bottle or bag, in which to carry its honey, 
which, by muscles fitly adapted for the purpose, she empties 
into the honey comb; in this also they often fetch water 
with which to mix up food for their young, in attending 
to which they are very diligent and careful. So much for 
the natural formation of the bee, which should lead you to 
adore the Creators power and wisdom, as manifested in the 
smallest, as well as the noblest of his works. 

I must now tell you a few things which have been remark- 
ed concerning the habits of the bee, and of which we may 
say, as Solomon says of the ant, “ Go to the bee, thou slug- 
gard, (or spendthrift,) consider her ways, and be wise.” 

1. Bees are very industrious. See how busy they are ; 
—some coming loaded into the hive, to lay up the store they 
have obtained ; others going out in search of more ;—not a 
flower in the garden that affords honey but they visit it ; 
and when none grow near at hand, they will even travel 
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utiles to obtain their sweet food; besides they have a great 
deal of work to do in the hive :— 


* For skilfully they build their cells, 
And neatly spread the wax.’ 


Yes, these curious combs, neatly divided into cells with six 
sides, which serve as dwellings for their young, and as store- 
houses for their wax and honey, are produced entirely by 
their own industry and application ; their teeth are the only 
instruments with which they shape these buildings so neatly 
and exactly; but they spare no pains in their work, and are 
so diligent that a stock of bees swarmed into an empty hive 
will, in the course of a day, construct cells enough to con- 
tain three thousand bees. Ifevery person in the world were 
us industrious, there certainly would not be half as much 
poverty and misery as there are. 

2. They are in regular and orderly subjection to one 
called the queen bee, and they agree very well together, and 
div ide their work in the best and most agreeable way. 

Vith all their bustle we see no confusion. When they be- 
cin wark in the hive, they separate into four companies, one 
of which roves in the fields in search of materials, another 
is employed in laying out the bottoms and partitions of the 
cells, a third in making the inside smooth from the corners 
and angles, and the fourth company brings in food for the 
rest, or relieves those who return with their respective bur- 
dens. But they are not kept constantly to one employment, 
they often change the tasks assigned them ; those who have 
been at work are permitted to go abroad for food, while 
those who have already been in the fields take their place 
at home. They seem even to have signs by which they 
understand each other; for when any one wants food it 
bends down its trunk towards another bee, which opens its 
honey bag, and lets fall some drops into the other’s mouth 
opened to receive it. Even a hive of bees may remind us 
of what the Psalmist said, * Behold how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !” 
How much more a well regulated, obedient, and harmonious 
family of children ! 

3.. Bees are very persevering; they de not work hard 
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one day and live in igleness the next ; or when they go out 
in search of food, play about half the time, and come home 
with half a cargo of honey; if they did so they would soon 
be turned out ofthe hive: for it isa constant rule with them, 
that those who will not work shall not eat, and they seem 
to find their play in their work. Oh, if we did but take 
pleasure in our duty, how much better and more easily 
would it be performed! How much complaint of hardship 
on the part of scholars and servants would be spared, and 
of negligence and idleness on the part of those who instruct 
and employ them ! 

4. Bees are remarkable for their neatness and cleanliness ; 
it is by their extreme neatness and exactness that they are 
able to get so much work done in so shert a time, and so 
many accommodations in so small a compass. ‘They have 
no room to throw about their honey here, and their wax 
there, as some slatternly people would do; nor_can they af- 
ford to suffer such valuable things to be wasted, nor spare 
their time to be always clearing up litters; so they take 
care not to make aay, and their house is always a pattern o! 
neatness and order. Qh, if it were possible for some child- 
ren to be changed into bees, and carry into-the hive their 
present lazy, dirty, slovenly habits, I am sure the whole 
family would unite in turning them out neck and heels. 

5. Bees are very provident for futurity. In the summer- 
time, when the weather is fine, and the flowers plentiful, 
they don’t consume all they earn, but eat what is sufficient, 
and lay up the rest in store for winter. In this respect they 
furnish a lesson to man; for there are many persons not de- 
ficient, either in industry or ingenuity, who yet are often ex- 

ed to misery and inconvenience, which might have been 
avoided, had they the self-denial and forethought in the day 
of abundance to lay up something in store for the day of 
want: remember this, and never let plenty tempt you to 
waste and extravagance ; for they will both bring on want, 
and make it harder when it comes ; and whatever you for- 
get, be sure to remember that your soul has wants as well 
as your body; and unless you Jay up treasure in heaven, 
you must be poor for ever. 

6. There is one thing more I must mention of the charac- 
fer of the bee, viz. its usefulness to man: many creatures 
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are serviceable te man, and even ordained by the great Cre- 
ator for that purpose: the ox and the horse are employed 
for labour; we use the milk of the cow, the eggs of the hen, 
and the wool of the sheep, while they are living, and when 
they are killed, their flesh supplies us with food, their skins 
with leather, or their feathers fill our beds, or their horns or 
bones are useful for a variety of purposes. Nothing is made 
in vain: but I do not recollect any creature except the bee 
that is useful to man of its own voluntary industry and fru- 
gality. ‘The horse must be driven, and the sheep must be 
sheared ; the bee alone seems to find its pleasure in labour- 
ing and in preserving the produce of its labour. However, I 
don’t say this very positively, I may Le mistaken ; but this 
I am sure of, that a rational and immortal creature cannot 
know a greater earthly happiness than that of being useful 
to his fellow creatures, according to the will of God; and as 
it is a happiness which is not denied to the youngest or mean- 
est, let it be our constant endeavour to enjoy it. By our 
daily exertions, our good example, and our humble pravers, 
let us do some good tothe world in which we live, let us add 
some honey to the hive of human happiness, which will af- 
ford grateful reflections to our own minds, and spread the 


nonourable savour of a good name, perhaps even after we 
are dead. APIS. — 


—- 
FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
Aud seems to creep decriped with his age ; 
Behold him when past by ; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions swifter than the wind !”’ 


The march of time is uniform and rapid. It is only by 
here and there a memorial of the past that we mark its pro- 
gress. We look back, apparently but a few days, and all 
nature was full of animation. The fields were clothed in 
verdure, and the meadows enamelled with flowers, the forests 
bent beneath their foliage, and the voice of melody was 
heard in the groves. But all ischanged. The face of na- 
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ture is desolate, and none but the harsh music of the northern 
blast, sighing among the leafless boughs; is heard in the grove. 


‘‘ Winter comes to rule the varied year.” 


But short will be his cheerless reign. Soon will the limpid 
streams break from their icy chains, and renovated nature 
smile in vernat beauty. 

So rapid isthe flight of time. And when we view in re- 
trospection the period gone by, only a few recollections of it 
remain. ‘The verdure and luxuriance of Summer, the yel- 
low garb of Autumn, the desolation ef Winter, and the 
bloom of Spring, appear only as prominent parts of a va- 
ried landscape, the intermediate spaces of which make but 
an indistinct impression upon the mind, while the whole 
compass of an extensive prospect is brought within the nar- 
row limits of a picture and comprehended-at a glance. And 
the farther back we extend our view, the more indistinct is 
the prospect. Go to the venerable sage who is tottering un- 
der the weight of years, and learn the history of the past. 


He may amuse you with the recital of the valorous deeds of 


other days, or recount to you his tale of woes, too deeply 
impressed upon his mind for time te obliterate. Yet com- 
paratwely few are his recoHections of the past. Oblivion’s 
wave has followed the flight of years, and swept from his 
mind all but here and there a memorial, by which the history 
of a long life is linked together, and comprised in the story 
of an hour. Where now are the joyous moments of youth ? 
those dreams of happiness ¢ > those fond anticipations ? those 
brightened prospects? All are gone. He can only say, I 
have lived, I once was young, active, gay, but now am old. 
The years that are past are as though they had never been. 
Such is time when once it is past. What then is human 
life? <A transient scene, checkered with hopes and fears, 
with joys and sorrows. A gaudy vapour, gilded by the 
sunbeams, scattered by a breath. Weare not, then, mere 
uninterested spectators of the rapid flight of time, we are 
swiftly borne upon his wing, and soon shall arrive at the 
goal of life. But if the enjoyments of the worldare momen- 
tary, and the term past of life appears like the indistinct re- 
collection of a dream ; the inquiry arises, what isthe object 
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of life? Is it to indulge in sensual pleasures? They are all 
fleeting and unreal, and carry disgrace and misery in their 
train. Is it the pursuit of fame? The way to that lies 
through scenes of anxiety and toil, of strife and blood, and 
when obtained is but a withering flower. Is it to accumu- 
late wealth? That is unsatisfying and transitory ; it cannot 
accompany its possessors into another world, nor strew with 
flowers the vale of death. 

What then is the object of life, if all earthly good is illuso- 
ry? Itisto prepare fora state of existence, where anxiety, 
disappointment, and sorrow, are unknown,—for a world 
whose employments shall impart unfailing happiness, and 
amongst whose inhabitants the spirit of envy, strife, and ani- 
mosity shall never rage. It is to such a world that we should 
diligently pursue our way, regardless of the allurements of 
these passing scenes. For, in whatever direction we travel, 
our journey will be short. It will extend, at most, through 
but few more revolving seasons. Besides, there is a possi- 
bility, nay, a strong probability, that we shall be misled from 
the right way, and fail of arriving at that happy land. ‘The 
object of life, then, is inconceivably important, and should 
claim our immediate, our whole attention, for a failure here 
is an eternal loss. If we now pursue a devious path, and 
wander from that world of bliss, we can never retrace our 
steps and pursue a different course, but must be forever ex- 
cluded from that happy country. Hence the fleeting span 
of time is inexpressibly precious, and, according as it is im- 
proved or mispent, will decide the destinies of immortality. 
The wealth of worlds cannot purchase a moment past, nor 
ensure a moment tu come—the present is all we can call our 
own. Then ask yourself, my aged friend, if the great object 
of life has yet received your attention. Will the path you 
are travelling conduct you to that world of peace and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment ? - If not, consider your danger—your 
journey must quickly terminate, but oh, itsend! think of its 
end! ‘Time is indeed valuable to all, but to you it is wa 
peculiar sense valuable. With you its duration cannot be 
long; already you feel the brittle thread of life giving way, 
and perceive the world with all its attractions receding from 
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your view. And do you need to be told how the few re- 
maining moments of time should be spent, 


‘* And what’s their worth? ask death beds; they can tell.” 


And is time less valuable to my youthful reader than to 
the aged ? The only difference between you and him, in 
this respect, is, that with you there is a possibility of living 
many years, with him there is not. But, although there isa 
possibility that you may enjoy length of days, time is not, on 
that account, less precious to you, for there is a strong pro- 
bability that your life may be very short. Did the tender 
flowers, which were just putting forth their blossoms, endure 
the chills of approaching winter? Were their beauty and 
loveliness blighted by his frosty hand? And are the vigour 
and loveliness of youth exempt from the chills of death? If 
not, time is alike valuable to all, and of inestimable woril to 
every one. But do you doubt it? Goto yonder silent re- 
pose of the dead, listen to the mournful breezes as they sweep 


over the abodes of mortality, bearing to your ear the voice 


of departed friendship, “ Be ye also ready.” What means 
that inscription, which tells of thy young companion’s fall, 
and speaks of years fewer than thine? Where now is the 
sparkling eye, the crimson cheek, the animated countenance, 
which once enlivened thy youthful sports ? They are faded 
to bloom no more till an eternal spring shall loose the icy 
bands of death. And is not time valuable to you? Yet it 
is only by seizing every moment as it passes that you can 
improve it as you ought and accomplish the great object of 
life. When once it is past, you call in vain for its return. 
But soon it will have past. Soon will the gay summer of life 
have ended, and a long and cheerless winter have commen- 
ced its dreary reign. 

But there is a country wheretime shall produce no such 
changes. No wintry frost shall desolate that happy land, 
nor burning heat of summer scorch its verdure. There 
“ everlasting spring abides,” youth blooms for immortality, 
and ever new delight fills the bosom of all its blest inhabi- 
tants. O will not sucha place be heaven! No sorrow, no 
pain, no disappointment there. Its inhabitants shall be for- 
ever free from all the sickly cares of mortal life, no more te: 
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weep, no more to die. Yes, that is heaven ; that is the 
Christian’s home. It is to prepare for such a place that we 
enjoy the fleeting hours of time. But if we make no such 
preparation, if time is suffered to pass misspent, that honie 
will never be ours. Its beauties wil! continue to bloom, its 
joys to increase, and its glories to brighten for ever, but not 
for us. Ours must be anabode of darkness, where time will 


bring no nappy change, no cheering light, no peaceful morn. 
ALUCIUS. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIA BROWN.* 


Marra Brown, daughter of William and Aseneth Brown, 
was born at Madison, State of New-York, July 9th, 1805. 
She was naturally of a sweet and amiable temper, and from 
her earliest years uncommonly fond of learning. As soon as 
she became capable of reading, her book was her favourite 
amusement: and the school the place where she peculiarly 
delighted to be found: and from which it was not easy to 
prevail with her to be absent. She was from her infancy 
more thoughtful on religious subjects than usual ; and less 
attached to the ordinary amusements of children : but gave 
no evidence of a change of heart, until the summer of 1816. 
At this time, there was a revival of religion in the town, and 
she became hopefully a subject of divine grace. She united 
with the Congregational church in the autumn of the same 


year on the Ist Sabbath in November. In her previous ex- 


amination, she expressed no extraordinary confidence or as- 
surance respecting her conversion; but manifested a deep 
sense of her native depravity, and a humble and affectionate 
reliance on the mercy of her Saviour. From this period she 
manifested a constant and unabating concern for the pros- 
perity of Zion. As an instance of this, it may be worthy to 
notice, (and to notice it as an example for other pious chil- 
dren,) that she took a very lively interest in the settlement 
of the gospel ministry in the society ; and was heard consult- 


* See Notice to Correspondents in this No 
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ing her friends with much solicitede, how it might be effect- 
ed. She was a constant attendant on the public worship 
and ordinances of God. Though her constitution was fee- 
ble, and her health easily impaired, she was unwilling to be 
kept from the place, and the employment, which were so 
congenial to the feelings of her heart. She was equally 
faithful to attend meetings for prayer and religious confer- 
ence in the neighbourhood : and often showed, by her tears 
and anxious attention, that her heart was deeply affected by 
the truths communicated. 

In the summer of 1818, she, and two other young ladies 
of her intimate acquaintance, were placed under my instruc- 
tion for three months. I had now a fairer opportunity to 
become acquainted with the virtues of this pious and amia- 
ble girl. She was unweariedly diligent in her studies, even 
beyond the strength of her constitution: her manners were 
peculiarly pleasant and agreeable; always cheerful and rea- 
dy to receive instruction with sensible gratitude, and to en- 
gage in any branch of study, however laborious, to which 
she was called. During the whole time she was under my 
care, I do not recollect to have seen her offended in the 
smallest degree. ‘The same calm and happy frame of mind 
appeared in her countenance and all her deportment. When 
I addressed them on the subject of religion, which was uni- 
formly on Saturday of every week, Maria was all attention. 
It was a subject, which evidently engaged the best feelings 
of her heart. She answered the questions which I some- 
times proposed, on the truth of the gospel, with a propriety 
much beyond her age; and which showed that religion was 
the theme of her thoughts and meditations. I reluctantly 
parted with her at the end of the term, and also with her 
companions, forthey likewise were very amiable young la- 
dies, and had been uncommonly faithful and persevering in 
their studies. 

In the winter of 1818-19, we were again favoured with a 
revival of religion. This was a joyful season to Maria. 
Many around her, and among others her brother, hopefully 
became a subject of divine grace. She was a constant atten- 
dant on the meetings in that vicinity, which were very inter- 
esting, and frequently continued until late in the evening. 
She likewise at the same time attended the school, in which 
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she was diligently pursuing her studies. These exercises, in 
the cold season of the year, were too much for her feeble 
constitution, which had already considerably declined. In 
the spring, her symptoms assumed a more alarming and 
threatening aspect: recourse was had to physicians, and ev- 
ery means applied, which presented any hope of relief.— 
Though her complaint was of a dangerous nature, her friends 
did not entirely despair of her recovery during the spring 
and summer. At times, they felt considerably encouraged, 
from some more favorable appearances. But her emaciated 
frame and increasing debility, showed alas! but too plainly, 
that her life was drawing towards the close. In this time I 
paid her frequent visits, dnd found her a bright example of 
patience and cheerful submission to God, under his afilictive 
providence. She never murmured or complained in her 
distress. ‘Though pale and languid, her countenance was 
still enlivened with the smile of cheerfulness, and the expres- 
sions of the most gentle and tender affections of the heart. 

She was always glad to see her friends, particularly her 
pious friends, however weak or distressed, and ready to con- 
verse with them on the concerns of eternity. There appear- 
ed no particular difference between the religious state of her 
mind now and when in health. She manifested a humble 
sense of her own unworthiness, and that all her hope was in 
the mercy of God, through the atonement of her Saviour. 
At times, she enjoyed comfortable views of divine things and 
peace of mind; but not those raptures of feeling with which 
some have been favored. In the fall, it became more clear- 
ly evident that she had not long to continue on earth; and 
her friends, who had before entertained some faint hopes of 
her recovery, resigned them, and were convinced that they 
and Maria must soon ‘be separated. She was, however, 
able to converse, and. sit up for a few minutes, till very near 
the time of her death ; and probably neither herself nor her 
friends apprehended that the parting hour was so near. 

She had, through the greater part of her sickness, ‘mani- 
fested a wish to recover, if it might be for the glory of God: 
but as the prospect grew less, and at length vanished, her 
desire harmonizing with divine Providence, departed with 


it: and she became willing to leave her friends, and her 
Vou. VU. No. 3. 8 
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earthly all, and to enter the invisible world, trusting in the 
mercy of God. 

In this composed state of mind, though in much bodily 
distress, she, on the 23d of October 1819, expired; exchan- 
ging, as we confidently hope, a world of sorrow for ever- 
lasting joy, and the society of her friends on earth for the 
presence of her God and Saviour, and the society of angels 
and glorified saints. ‘The name of Maria, and the recollec- 
tion of her piety and virtue, and the sweet and amiable dis- 
position of her heart, will be ever dear to her friends and all 
who knew her. May her young companions, who loved 
her, and who remember her with tender affection, copy her 
example; and if called to an early death, be prepared to 
join her in Heaven: and like her, to be embalmed on earth 
in the memory of the good. J. 


ee 


LECTURES ON THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
LECTURE V. Continued. 


APOLLYON.—VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH.—FAITH- 
FUL.—TALKATI VE. 


Christian had not proceeded far in the valley, before he 
espied a foul and horrible monster coming over the field to 
meet him, who with a disdainful countenance began to ques- 
tion him as to who he was, and where he was going ; and 
claiming him as his subject, commanded him to go back to 
the city he had left, promising him all that the country could 
afford if he did so, (see Matt. iv. 9.) and threatening to strike 
him down and trample him to death if he persisted. 

Ben. It was well Christian had got some armour ; I hope 
he was enabled to withstand this cruel enemy. 

Tea. Yes; he first boldly declared that though indeed 
he was born within Satan’s dominions, (as we all were, see 
Ephes. ii. 2, 3.) yet that he had no right to his services, nor 
could he live upon his wages; “ for the wages of sin is 
death.” ‘ Beside,’ saith he, ‘1 have given myself to the King 
of kings, and have sworn allegiance to him ; how then can I 
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go back with thee, and not be hanged as a traitor ? and O 
thou destroying Apollyon, I like his service, his wages, his 
servants, his government, his company, aud his country, far 
better than thine; therefore leave off to persuade me farther ; 
I am his servant, and will follow him.” Then when Apol- 
lyon found that he was not to be persuaded, he set about to 
terrify him ; representing the dangers he would have to en- 
counter, and reproaching him with his past conduct, endeav- 
oured to persuade him that he would be rejected at last. 
But Christian discovering a steadfast mind to serve Christ 
at all hazards, his adversary then assailed him with a flaming 
dart, which he, having his shield in his hand, caught, and so 
prevented the danger. ‘Then he drew his sword, (the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God,) and resisted as man- 
fully as he could ; the combat was long and severe, and poor 
Christian was almost spent; at last, by wrestling with him, 
his enemy thrust him down with a dreadful fall, bis sword 
flew out of his hand, and Apollyon pressing him almost to 
death, raised his hand to strike the last blow, and make an 
end of him; but just then, in the strength of God, Christian 
nimbly reached out his hand for his sword, and caught at it, 
saying, “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy ; when I 
fall I shail arise :”” and with that he gave hima deadly thrust, 
which made him give back as one that had received his mor- 
tal wound. Christian perceiving that, made at him again, 
saying, “ Nay, in all things we are more than conquerors, 
through him that lovedus.” And with that Apollyon spread 
forth his dragon’s wings, and sped him away, and Christian 
saw him nomore. Satan is a cowardly enemy ; he will try 
his utmost to entice us to forsake our Lord and Saviour, and 
when he finds he cannot do that, he will then worry and dis- 
tress us as far as he is permitted; and take especial advan- 
tage of every season of depression, either of mind, body, or 
estate ; and reproach us with all our past falls and imper- 
fections. Still we must endeavour to hold fast the sword, 
answering all his vile suggestions with the written word on 
which God has caused us to hope, and which he will never 
make void ; we must “ resist the devil, and he will flee from 
us ; and “ draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to us.” 
You will do well to look out the following passages of Scrip- 
ture, which will help you to understand what is meant by 
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Christian’s conflict with apollyon: Eph. vi. 11,12. 1 Pet. 
v. 8. Ps. exviii.13.. Micah vii.8. Jamesiv.7,8. Rom. 
xvi. 20. viii. 37. 

After this severe encounter, some leaves of the tree of life 
were applied to Christian’s wounds, by which they were 
immediately healed ; see Rev. xxii. 2: by these we may 
understand the promises which lead the believer to Christ 
and his merits. Chrisiian also refreshed himself by eating 
bread and drinking of the wine that had been given him a little 
before ; that is, he applied afresh by faith to Christ’s atoning 
blood, and thus was revived and strengthened after his se- 
vere confiiét:: ; and then we are told he went forward with 
his swerd drawn in his hand. One conflict should put us 
upon our guard against another, and the greatest safety con- 
sists in a constant sense of danger, which leads us to keep 
always near the Captain of salvation, and to have always at 
hand the sword of the Spirit, wherewith to resist the attacks 
of our spiritual enemies. However Christian met no farther 
attack in the valley. 

Nat. But I suppose, sir, he did not go far without some 
difficulty ; I have more than once hoped that his troubles 
were over, and that he would go smoothly on the rest of his 
journey ; ‘but there= was soon some fresh: struggle, and I be- 
gin now to expect that Christian will find it all through, as 
our Lord said, “In the world ve shall have tribulation 3” 
and “ throug h much tribulation we must enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Tea. You are about right, Nathaniel. The great thing 
is, to be in the right way, and to be constantly looking up 
for grace and strength to hold out to the end ; trials we must 
and shall meet, but we have exceeding great and precious 
promises to rely on, and “ as our days, so shall our strength 
be.” Christian next had to pass through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. ‘his val.ey was full of darkness and 
terrors ; on one hand was a deep ditch, and on the other a 
dangerous quagmire. He could with the greatest difficulty 
keep clear of either, and oftentimes when he lifted up his foot 
to go forward, he knew not where or upon what he should 
set it next 5 he seemed also to be hard by the gates of hell, 
he saw smoke and flame in abundance, and heard hideous 
noises ; now these terrors he could not resist with the sword. 
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so he betook himself to another weapon, called Prayer, and 
cried out, “ O Lord I beseech thee deliver my soul.”” Then 
he went on awhile, but his terrors soon increased. Some- 
times he had half a thought to go back ;_ then again he thought 
he might be half way through the valley. He remembered 
also, how he had already vanquished many a danger ; and 
that the danger of going back might be much more than that 
of going forward. So he resolved to go on; yet the fiends 
seemed to come nearer and nearer. But when they were 
come even almost to him, he cried out with a most vehement 
voice, ‘ I will walk in the strength of the Lord God.’ So that 
they gave back and came no farther. To show you how 
truly scriptural this description is of a state of spirituai dark- 
ness and distress, I would have you look out the following 
passages, Ps. Ixix.2. Jonah ii. 2. Ps. cxvi. 3, 4. xl. 1—3. 
lvi. 13. Isa. 1.10. 

After travelling a considerable while in this disconsolate 
condition, Christian heard the voice of a man as going be- 
fore him, and saying, “ Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
This circumstance greatly encouraged him, as he gathered 
from it that some who feared God were in the dark valley 
as well as himself; he perceived also that God was with 
them even in that dismal state ; and he hoped if he could 
overtake the person whose voice he heard, that he should 
have company by and by. After a while, the day broke, 
and Christian rejoicing, said, “ He hath turned the shadow 
of death into the morning,” Amos v. 8. His candle shi- 
neth on my head, and by his light I walk through darkness,” 
Job xix. 3. Ps. xxxi. 5. 

Before Christian got out of the valley, he had to pass a 
cave, where in former time dwelt two giants, Pagan and 
Pope ; and around lay strewed the bones and ashes of many 
pilgrims whom they had formerly put to death. But Pagan 
was now dead, and the other had become old and crazy, so 
that he could do little more than grin at the pilgrims as they 
passed, and vex himself that he could not approach to hurt 
them. You know the meaning of all this, I should think ! 

Jam. I suppose it relates to those times when heathens 
used to persecute the Christians, and put them to death for 
Christ’s sake ; and afterwards when there were so many 
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good men put in prison and burnt in our own country, be- 
cause of their love to the Bible ; but that now better times 
are come, and people could not be much injured for serving 
God as they thought right. 

Tea. Yes; that is it. At length, having passed all these 
dangers, Christian gratefully sung, 


‘O world of wonders, (I can say no less,) 

That I should be preserved in that distress 

Which I have met with here ! O blessed be 

That hand which from it hath deliver’d me ! 

Dangers in darkness, devils, hell, and sin, 

Did compass me, while I this vale was in ; 

Yea, snares, and pits, and traps, and nets, did lic 
My path about, that worthless silly I 

Might have been catch’d, entangled, and cast down : 
But since I live, let Jesus wear the crown.’ 


Soon alter Christian overtook Faithful, who proved to be to 
him a pleasant and profitable companion. At their first in- 
terview, Christian did outrun Faithful, and felt proud and 
vain-glorious, because he had got the start of his brother: 
but not taking good heed to his feet. he soon stumbled and 
fell, and could not rise again until Faithful came up to help 
him ; this very suitably illustrates the words of Scripture, Prov. 
Xvi. 18. 1 Cor. x. 12. 

After this Faithful and Christian travelled pleasantly to- 
gether, discoursing of their pilgrimage and their prospects. 
Faithful is described as having passed easily by many spots 
which were productive of severe trials to poor Christian. 
He had escaped from the City of Destruction, had passed 
through the strait Gate, and was found in the narrow way 
that leads to life ; yet he does not appear to have laboured 
under a heavy burden as Christian had. He had also esca- 
ped the Slough of Despond ; and the lions were asleep ; 
neither had he any conflict with Apollyon, and enjoyed sun- 
shine all through the valley of Humiliation, and that also of 
the Shadow of Death. 

Jam. Then, sir, was he not a true pilgrim ? 

Tea. Yes James; but al! this is, intended to show that 
though there are some great things in which all true pil- 

rims are alike, there are many lesser ones in which they 
ifer ; and in nothing more than in their trials and exerci 
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ses of mind, which very often, in a great measure, arise from 
the natural constitution of mind or body, or the particular 
circumstances of an outward nature, through which the per- 
son is brought ; and we ought not to make the experience 
of others the standard of our own, or be discouraged at any 
difference we may perceive in particular circumstances ; 
while we possess those general marks of grace, which the 
Scriptures clearly describe as common to all true Chris- 
tians ; such as these, to hate sin, to love God, to rely on 
Christ Jesus alone for salvation, and to be led by the Holy 
Spirit of God to love and obey all his commandments. 
But we should observe, that though Faithful did not 
exactly share Christian’s trials, neither was he a stran- 
ger to trials of his own. He was hard set with tempta- 
tions ; first, from a wanton, alluring, enticing woman, who 
strove hard to draw him into sin; happily, her flatte- 
ries and promises were in vain, he was preserved from her 
snares, Prov. xxii. 14. Eccles. vii. 26. Then he was 
tempted by one called Adam the first ; that is, inclined to 
listen to the suggestions of depraved nature, and to avoid 
difficulties in the path of duty ; for this he suffered severely, 
being reproved by the holy law of God, which is represented 
as Moses striking him many severe blows, and threatening 
to destroy him, until that one came by, even-the Saviour, and 
bade him forbear. The whole of this seems to be founded 
on what is written in the seventh and eighth chapters of Ro- 
mans. In the valley of Humiliation, Faithful also had a 
conflict with Discontent, and afterwards with Shame ; and 
thus proved that in some way or other, every pilgrim has 
difficulties to encounter : see James 1. 9, 10, 12. 

As Faithful and Christian went on their way, one came 
up beside them called Talkative; a man who could talk 
much about religion, but whose heart was not right in the 
sight of Ged ; one who professed to know God, but in works 
denied him; one who was a hearer and talker of good things 
only, and not a doer; who boasted of his faith, but did not 
evidence it by his works. At first, Faithful was mightily 
struck with his conversation, but Christian, who knew more 
of his character, warned his companion against his decep- 
tien. After some close conversation as to a work of grace 
upon the heart, Talkative soon discovered himself destitute 
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of the root of the matter, and disgusted with those who would 
press it on him; and so they parted; see James iii. 13. i. 
22. Our Lord has said, ** by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” Matt. vii. 20. May we be enabled to bring forth 
such fruits as shall make it evident to ourselves and others, 
that we are the genuine disciples of Christ. 


_ FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
ON SUDDEN CONVERSIONS. 


Some persons appear to be surprised, that sudden conver- 
sions should be regarded as worthy of any credit. They 
imagine, that men grow into a converted state gradually, by 
mere moral culture, much in the same manner as vegetation 
grows under natural culture. Hence, they suppose conver- 
sion is nothing more than the improvement and amelioration 
of the native dispositions of the heart, that no new disposi- 
tions are excited in the soul, and no new moral nature given 
toit. With this view of conversion, they discard revivals of 
religion, convictions of sin, religious anxieties, and sudden 
conversions, as mere enthusiastic expressions of animal feel- 
ing, occasioned by fear, by sympathy, or by the novelty of 
the scene, and in no sense, the work of God’s Spirit. 

This view both of conversion and of the character of 
mankind, we regard as very erroneous and highly danger- 
eus. If all men have right feelings by nature, then al) men 
are Christians by nature. And if they are born Christians, 
they surely do not stand in need of conversion in order to 
Christian character. But, we have not found men thus de- 
scribed in the Bible, and we are accustomed to think, and as 
we believe on the authority of the word of God, that men, be- 
fore conversion are estranged from God in their affections, 
that they have all gone out of the way, and are in condem- 
nation by the holy law of God. Conversion is the beg n- 
ning of their return in holy love and obedience unto God, aid 
it denotes a change in their hearts, by which they are brought 
to love what they before hated, and to turn from what they 
before loved. And with this view of conversion, it is obvi~ 
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ous, that it must be at some one point of time, in the life of 
the person, who is the subject of it. The case is a plain. 
one ;--the sinner, whether old or young, continunes under 
sin, till he yields obedience in, his heart unto Christ. This 
yielding ef the throne in his heart is conversion, and in the 
very nature of the change, it must ‘be sudden. There is no 
perceivable space of time, in which a sinner is not either un- 
der the dominion of right affections or wrong affection in his 
heart. Either holy affection or sinful affection must be pre- 
dominant. Now it must be remembered that there is no 
holy affection before conversion, in any soul ; and that no 
cultivation of simple affection will produce holy affection. 
How then can conversion be otherwise than instantaneous ? 
By this we do not mean to be understood that the change is 
perceived at the moment in the consciousness of the subject, 
or that we are to decide on its reality only from its fruit ; but 
that, at some one point of time, the change takes place in ev- 
ery one who is numberedamong the children of God. And 
we are confirmed in this conclusion from a view of the ex- 
amples recorded in the Scriptures. The conversion of 
Zaccheus was sudden, as is manifest from the circumstances 
which are to be found in the 19th chapter, of Luke’s Gos- 
pel. We have no intimation that he was influenced by any 
higher motive than that of curiosity,in desiring to see Jesus, 
or that he was more than ordinarily serious, till Christ cal- 
led tohim on the tree to come down and receive him at his 
house. The call of Christ took effect in his heart at once, 
so as to produce obedience. He at once complied, and that 
too from the heart, as was manifest from the subsequent 
events. 

The conversion of Peter and Andrew, as recorded in the 
fourth chapter of Matthew, was sudden. Jesus met them in 
their employments as fishermen, aad he saith unto them, 


follow me, and I will make you fishers of men; and they 


straightway left their nets and followed him. In like man- 
ner he called James and John, who left all and followed 
him. ‘These all were examples of sudden conversion: the 
persons were turned at once from what they held dear unto 
Christ. The same fact also appears in the conversion of 
Paul, which is recorded in the ninth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. This fact is inno respect obviated, by the 
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supposition that these were miraculous conversions, Al 
conversions are a display of the same power and grace which 
were displayed in these. -They shew forth the mighty pow- 
er and wonderful condescension of God, and are to be ascri- 
bed to the agency of his Spirit on the hearts of the children of 
men. ‘There certainly isa point of time in the life of every 
one, who is a child of God, when he began to love Christ 
and obey from the heart his commandments. It is not re- 
quisite that we should be able to determine when this is, and 
probably very few can determine it with any considerable 
accuracy from theirownexperience. Still it is obvious, that 
at some one point of time obedience is begun. And as there 
is no tendency in sinful affections to produce holy affections, 
what objection toa sudden change? Is it unphilosophical? 
is it impossible? If we mistake not, it is both philosophical 
and scriptural, and to be defended on the plain principles of 
common sense. We ought not then to be surprised to see 
persons, as we often do see them in seasons of revival of re- 
ligion, suddenly turned about in their lives, and loving things 
which they once hated, and beginning todo what they once 
neglected. ‘They who have been going in one direction, to 
go in the opposite: direction, must turn suddenly about, and 
they cannot walk long in this new direction, without mani- 
festing the change. ‘The same is true in regard to the com- 
mencement of any branch of Christian duty. Young peo- 
ple, who forsake vain amusements and courses of sin for 
Christ, soon manifest the change. No one, whether young 
or old, can live a Christian life without he makesa begin- 
ning. We wish our youthful readers to be impressed with 
this truth ; and not to live in misapprehension of the nature 
of true conversion. Many, who read this piece, are indulg- 
ing hopes that they have begun to serve Christ, and are in 
him, so as to be freed from condemnation. ‘To all such we 
would say, be not deceived. Remember, that if you are 
Christ’s there was a point of time when you began to love 
him more than yourselves, more than earthly friends, and 
more than any thing in the world ;—a point of time when 
you first yielded true submission to his will—when your 
union tohim began! And be faithful to follow him and to 
honour him in your lives! Prove your fidelity by your per- 
severance in‘duty unto the end of life. L. S. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


A letter written by a Clergyman, in the time of the revival of 
1820, in New-Haven, to some of his Christian friends in the 
state of New-York. 


My Dear FRiEnps, . 

The moment I take my pen to address you, I ima- 
gine myself seated in the midst of that dear circle. Every 
name and every countenance appear familiar. The anx- 
ious meetings, the crowded assembly, the heavy sigh, the 
solemn stillness, and the joyful countenance awaken all the 
tender sensibilities of my heart. My dear friends, no friend- 
ship, no attachment in the world is equal to that created in 
a revival of religion. 


“The friendship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


What is felt at such a time is an anticipation of the joys of 
the heavenly world. I doubt not your heart retains the 
sweet recollection of what Paul hints to the Ephesian con- 
verts. ‘* Who hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ.” But, my dear 
friends, after all,the milk and honey lie beyond this wilder- 
ness world. A voice from heaven is heard, arise ye and 
depart, for this is not the place of your rest; for it is pollut- 
ed. By this time some of you begin to learn, that you 
are in the field of battle. The world, the flesh and the 
devil, are pctent enemies. You will have need to buckle 
on the whole armour of God. But whatever may betide, 
never, no never think of dropping the subject. ‘True, the 
conflict may be sharp, and the pathway to heaven steep 
and difficult: But, brethren, the time is short; the con- 
flict will soon be over. Think not so much of present en- 
joyment as of present duty. 

I must give youa short account of the revival in this place. 
Meetings are held every evening, crowded, still, and solemn 
as eternity. Every Monday evening we meet the anxious 
ones in.a large ball-room. We have had from sixty up to 
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about three hundred assemble at these meetings; all solemn, 
and many in deep distress of soul. The cloud of divine in- 
fluence has gone rapidly over our heads, and covered us 
with an awfal solemnity ; and there is the sound of an abun- 
dance of rain. The attention in every direction is nearly 
simultaneous. The fields have whitened every where at once, 
and we are in danger of losing much of the harvest, because 
we cannot reap every where in a day. . We visit by ap- 
pointment ; a number of visits ina day, at agivenhour. We, 
sometimes, meet 10 or 15, and sometimes 30 at once, con- 
verse a little with each one, speak a word to all in genéral, 
and pray; and pass on to another cirdle, and so we spend 
our time. Our visits are generally short, except one which 
will never be forgotten. This was August 25th, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. We entered the house at the time appointed, and 
found about 20 persons, sitting around the room in pensive 
silence. All had been more or less anxious for a number 
of days, and one was in awful distress. This one I addres- 
sed more particularly, and urged the duty of immediate re- 
pentance, not without some hope that relief would be obtain- 
ed on the spot ; for I was sure that this state of feeling would 
not long be sustained. While pressing the conscience of 
this sinner, I found that the same distress had spread nearly 
throughout the circle. I detained them the usual time, and 
advised them all to return home to their closets. Some 
started and went out of the door, and others set still with 
heavy hearts. Very soon E. returned, exclaiming, O! I 
cannot go home; I dare not go; J shall loose my con- 
cern; what shall I do? and threw herself down in a chair, 
and her head on the table, in the deepest agony. All at 
once she became silent, and quickly raised her head with 
a placid countenance, and was heard to say in a mild tone 
of voice, O, I can submit—I can love Christ—how easy it 
is—why did I not do it before? We sat in silent amazement. 
Every word sunk deep in our hearts. We felt the convic- 
tion that God was there. She seized her next companion 
by the hand, and with all the tenderness becoming a fellow- 
sinner, began to press those very truths which had so dis- 
tressed her own heart, the duty of immediate repentance 
and submission to God. Every word became an arrow. I 
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felt that the work was taken out of my hands; for L had 
perceived that God had made her the most powerful preach- 
er. ‘All at once A. became’ silent, and lifted up her head 
with a countenance beaming with joy. ‘The Saviour has 
come—O howhappy. This sent fresh alarm through every 
heart ;—and now A. and E. unite heart and hand and be- 
gin with H. who had been in deep distress for some time. 
They urge with the tenderness and firm decision of those 
who had felt the conviction, the necessity and the reasona- 
bleness of immediate repentance and submission to God. 
The subject pressed harder, and harder, and harder still, 
when all at once H. was brought out of darkness into mar- 
vellous light. These three now unite heart and hand, and with 
one voice, bear testimony to the same heart rending truths 
that God is right, and the sinner wrong. The time would 
fail me to finish the story of this visit. We met at two 
o’clock, P. M., and were detained more than three hours. 
Suffice it to say, I never saw, or heard of such a visit before, 
for the one half has not been told. At the close we began 
to look about us, and to see and enquire, what hath God 
wrought? We brought them into one circle. I said, is it 
possible? This is too much! Had I not seen it, I could not 
have believed it;—For nine out of those who entered the 
room in deep distress, were now rejoicing in hope. The 
anxious had retired, and we were left in a circle of young 
converts, if they are not deceived. Not a hint had been giv- 
en that any had experienced religion, or had any reason to 
hope. This was the feeling; it is right that I should love 
God, and this I intend to do, whether I am saved or lost. 
O it was a delightful circle, tender, affectionate and joyful. 
They appear like children of the same great family. 

Pray forus. My love to all my dear friends in N., and 
tell them how I do long to see them. Live near to God; 
love one another; live in peace. In short, only let your 
conversation be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, that 
whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear 
of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, 


_ striving together for the faith of the Gospel. ¥. 
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EFFECTS PRODUCED BY READING THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 





** My word shall not return unto me void.” 





A poor student, of the University of Leipsic, having oc- 
casion to undertake a journey to his distant friends, was in 
want of the necessary money for that purpose. He there- 
fore was induced io go to a learned Jew, to pawn his He- 
brew Bible and Greek Testament. The latter contained 
the Greek and German text in opposite columns. The 
learned Jew, little as he valued this book, was however pre- 
vailed upon to give the student half a rix dollar for it. Dur- 
ing the absence of the student, he undertook to read it 
through; with a view to confirm his mind in enmity against 
Jesus, to ridicule his person in the synagogue, and to be the 
better prepared to testify his zeal for the Jewish faith. His 
wife and children were not permitted to see the book; he 
was determined to read it alone, as a sworn enemy of Jesus, 
and to discover the falsehood of the Christian religion in all 
its parts. As the student was absent for about seven weeks, 
the Jew had sufficient leisure to perform his task. But as 
he proceeded to read, his surprise increased, and a sacred 
awe pervaded him. In reading some impressive passages 
he could scarcely refrain from exclaiming, Ah, that Jesus 
were my Saviour !—Having completed the reading, he was 
astonished at himself, and exceedingly perplexed that, in 
spite of his earnest desire to find fuel in the New Testament 
for the increase of his burning enmity against Jesus, he had 
discovered nothing deserving of hatred, but on the contrary 
much that was great, sublime, heavenly and divine. At 
length he charged himself with silly simplicity and blind fol- 
ly, and resolved to open the book no more. In this resolu- 
tion he persisted some days. But the consolatory and heav- 
enly instructions he had read, and which had left an indelli- 
ble impression upon his mind, and the glorious prospect of 
life eternal which had opened before him, did not suffer him 
to rest either day or night; and he resolved to read the 
New Testament a second time, fully determined to be more 
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careful in ascertaining that Jesus and his apostles had justly 
deserved the hatred of all Jews, in all ages. Again, howev- 
er, he was unable to discover any thing that was absurd, or 
which bore the stamp of falsehood, but much wisdom, inex- 
pressible comfort for an afflicted mind, and a hope of im- 
mortality which seemed to rescue him from that dreadful 
anxiety with which the thoughts of futurity had often filled 
him. Still he could not divest himself of his prejudices, but 
read the New Testament the third time with the following 
resolution: “ If I discover nothing the third time why Jesus 
and his Apostles, and their doctrine, should be hated by the 
Jews, I will become a Christian ; but if- my wish in first 
opening the book is now gratified, I will for ever detest the 
Christian religion.” During the third reading of the history 
of Jesus, his doctrines and promises, he could not refrain 
from tears, his soul was affected in a manner which no pen 
can describe. Now he was quite overcome, the love of the 
most holy and the most lovely of the children of men filled 
his very soul. Being fully determined to become a Chris- 
tian, be went without delay and made his desire known toa 
Christian minister. ‘The student returned from his journey, 
and brought the borrowed money with interest to redeem his 
two books. The Jew asked him if he would sell the New 
Testament. The student was unwilling to part with it, but 
after some persuasion yielded.—What do you demand for 
it? asked the Jew. A rix dollar will satisfy me, was the 
reply. The Jew opened a chest, and laid down one hun- 
dred louis d’ors. ‘Take that, said he, gladly will I pay more 
if you desire it. And if at any time I can be of use to you, 
only apply to me, and I will be your friend to the utmost of 
my power. ‘The student was surprised, and supposed that 
the Jew made sport of him. But the latter related to him 
what change of mind had been wrought in him by reading 
the New Testament, upbraided him with setting so little val- 
ue on that precious book, and said, “never will I part with 
this book, and you will oblige me by accepting the money.” 
From that time he became a sincere Christian. 

Israel’s Advogate. 
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100 Providential Guest. 


PROVIDENTIAL GUEST. 


A widow at Dort in Holland, who was very industrious, 
was left by her husband, an eminent carpenter, with a com- 
fortable house, some land, and two boats for carrying mer- 
chandize and passengers on the canals. She was also suppo- 
sed to be worth about ten thousand guilders in ready money, 
which she employed in a hempen and sail cloth manufac- 
tory for the purpose of increasing her fortune, and instruc- 
ting her children, a son and two daughters, in useful bran- 
ches of business. 

One night about nine o’clock, in the year 1785, a person 
dressed in uniform, with a musquet and broad sword, came 
to her house and requested lodging. I let no lodgings, friend,”’ 
said the widow ; “ and besides I have no spare bed, unless 
you sleep with my son, which I think very improper, on 
account of your being a perfect stranger to us all.” The 
soldier then showed a discharge from Diesbach’s regiment, 
signed by the major, who gave him an excellent character, 
and a passport from Comte Maillebois, governor of Breda. 
The widow, believing the stranger to be an honest man, cal- 
led her son, asked him if he would accommodate a veteran, 
who had served the republic thirty years with reputation, 
with part of his bed. ‘The young man consented ; the sol- 
dier was accordingly hospitably entertained ; and at a rea- 
sonable hour withdrew to rest. 

Some hours afterwards a loud knocking was heard at the 
street door, which roused the soldier, who moved softly down 
stairs, and listened at the hall-door, when the blows were 
repeated, and the door almost broken open by a sledge, or 
some heavy instrument. By this time the widow and her 
daughters were much alarmed by this violent attack, and ran 
almost frantic through different parts of the house, exclaim- 
ing, “ murder! murder!” The son having joined the sol- 
dier with a case of loaded pistols, and the latter screwing on 
his bayonet and fresh priming bis piece, which was charged 
with slugs, requested the women to keep themselves in a back 
room out of the way of danger. Soon after the door was 
burst in, two ruffians entered, and were instantly shot by the 
son, who discharged both his pistols at once. ‘Two other 
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associates of the dead men immediately returned the fire, but 
without effect, when the intrepid and veteran stranger, taking 
immediate advantage of the discharge of their arms, rushed 
on them like a lion, ran one through the body with his bayo- 
net, and whilst the other was running away, lodged the con- 
tents of his piece between his shoulders, and he dropped dead 
on the spot. The son and the stranger then closed the door 
as well as they could, reloaded their arms, made a good fire, 
and watched till day-light, when the weavers and spinners of 
the manufactory came to resume their employment, who 
were struck with horror and surprise at seeing four men dead 
on the dunghill adjoining the house, where the soldier had 
dragged them before they closed the door. 

The burgomaster and his syndic attended, and took the 
depositions of the family relative to this affair. The bodies 
were buried in a cross road, and a stone erected over the 
grave, with this inscription: “ Ffere lie the remains of four 
unknown ruffians, who deservedly lost their lives in an at- 
tempt to rob and murder a worthy woman and her family. 
A stranger who slept in the house, to which Divine Provi- 
dence undoubtly directed him, was the principal instrument 
in preventing the perpetration of such horrid designs, which 
justly entitle him to a lasting memorial, and the thanks of 
the public. John Adrian de Gri ies, a discharged soldier from 
the regiment of Diesbach, a native of Middleburgh in Zea- 
land, and upwards of seventy years old, was the David who 
slew two of these Goliaths, the rest being killed by the son of 
the family. In bonorem, a gratitudine ergo, Dei optimi 
maximi pietatis et innocentiz summi protectoris, magistratus 
et concilium civitatis Dortrechiensis hoc signum poni cura~ 
vere, xx. die Nov. anno que salutis humane, 1785.” 

The widow presented the soldier with one hundred guin- 
eas, and the city settled a handsome ‘pension on him for the 
res of his life. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
On Luke, ii. 7. 


It appears to be customary in the East, to have a little 
room partitioned off in the stable, which is used, even by 
“ the great,” as a winter room. 
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102 The Swearer Reproved by an Infant. 





The following extracts from the Life of the Rev. H. Mar- 
tyn, and which refer to his journey from Tebriz towards 
Constantinople, may tend to illustrate the circumstance of 
Joseph and Mary’s being accommodated ina stable at Beth- 
lehem. | 

“ At Shurror, I was accommodated by the great man, with 
a stable or winter-room ; for they build it in such a strange 
vicinity, in order to have it warm in winter. 

Again—“ At Ghanikew, [ was lodged in a stable-room, 
but very much at my ease, as none of the people of the vil- 
lage could come at me, without passing through the house.” 
1 “ At Mijingud, 1 took up my quarters at an Armenian’s 
| where, in the stable-room, | expected to be left alone ; buta 
Georgian young man, on his way from Echmiazin, going on 
pilgrimage to Moosk, where John the Baptist is supposed to 
be buried, presuming on his assiduous attentions to me, con- 
trived to get a place for himself in the same room.” 

*¢ Arrived at Chiffick, where I was lodged at my request 
in the stable of the Post-house, not liking the scrutinizing 
impudence of the fellows who frequent the coffee-room.” 

“ 'Phey brought me to an open verandah, but Sergius told 
them that I wanted a place in which to be alone. This 
seemed to be very offensive to them: ‘And why must he 
be alone ?’ they asked, ascribing this desire of mine to pride, 
I suppose. ‘Tempted at last by money, they brought me to 
a stable-room.” 

Were public accommodations in Judea similar to those in 
Persia or Turkey ? If so, then there was nothing unusual 
or degrading in the parents of our Lord being lodged in a 
stable-room. On the contrary, as a place of comparative 
quiet and privacy, it was well adapted to the circumstances 
of Mary at the time. Or if the inn was so crowded as to 
render her accommodation in a separate room impossible, 
(which is the fact stated in the passage) what other remove 
was practicable than from the stable-room into the stable 
itself ? J. B. 


THE SWEARER REPROVED BY-AN INFANT. 


A little girl, about four years of age, whose mother was a 
serious woman, was very attentive to every thing of a ref 
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gious nature. She would often remark to her mother how 
Mr. (a person who lived in the family) swore, and 
would wish to reprove him ; but for some time durst not.— 
One time she said to her mother, “ Does Mr. say 
‘ Our Father??” aterm by which she called her prayers. 
Her mother could not tell. She then said, “ I will watch 
and if he does I will tell him ‘of swearing so.” She did 
watch, and saw him saying his prayers privately. Soon af- 
ter this she heard him swear, upon which she said to him, 
“ Did younot say ‘Our Father,’ this morning? How dare 
you swear? Do you think he will be your father if you 
swear ?” He answered not a word, but seemed amazed. 
He did not live long after this, but was never heard to swear 
again. 








LOVE OF THE BIBLE. 


Smyrna, Oct. 17, 1823. 

I have daily proofs of the utility of Bible Insticutions.— 
Four young men, employed in the warehouses of two mer- 
chants who have their counting-houses in our yard, employ 
their leisure hours in reading the Holy Biblein Italian. Ev- 
ery day I see them with that book in their hands ; and, when 
they are busy, it lies on their desks by their side. I have 
seen also the Bible Society’s Modern Greek New Testament 
in the hands of shopkeepers, while waiting for customers. 
This is a pleasing sight to me; and to those who are inclin- 
ed to doubt the utility of Bible Societies, it serves as a proof 
that the Holy Scriptures are read.—From Mr. Benjamin 
Barker. 


RT 


A Sunday School Teacher was one afternoon talking with 
his children about doing good to others ; and he said, that 
all those that loved Jesus Christ in truth, would be sure to 
try and do some good in the world. One of his boys made 
aremark, that he hoped they should do some good when 
they were grown up. ‘ Ah” said the teacher, “ that will 
not be enough; you must begin while you are young ; and 
I have to request that each child will be able to tell me by 
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next Sunday, that he has been trying to do some good in the 
course of the week: mind, I shall be sure to ask you next 
Sunday.” The boys sat thinking a little, and the teacher 
repeated his request. 

The next Sunday came ; nor did the teacher forget to 
ask each boy what good he had done. Little John Smith 
said, “ I went last week every morning, to fetch a pitcher of 
water for old Dame Brown, who lives in our house.” 

Teacher.—Well my little man, that was right; there is a 
boy yonder laughing at you; I suspect he has done no good 
at all. Samuel Jenkins, what good have you done ? 

On hearing this, his laugh was turned into a blush, and all 
that he could at last say, was, that he had been to his day 
school. “ Yes, you have, part of the week,” said his teach- 
er ; “ but I have heard of your playing the truant twice, last 
week, to go abird’s nesting. Oh, Samuel, Samuel, you cruel 
boy ; I did not expect that you would be able to say you 
had done any good last week. 

William Jones said he read the Bible to a blind man, 
for which he was commended. 

The teacher then inquired of the other boys what they had 
done ; and I am happy to say that many of them were able 
to give agood account. ‘The following are some of the at- 
tempts they have made :—to read the Bible toa sick woman 
—to visit a school fellow inthe hospital—to distribute some 
tracts—to teach brothers and sisters—to subscribe for a Bi- 
ble for grandmother. 

The teacher said, “Tam glad to find that most of you 
have been trying to do something for the good of others ; 
but I was rather sorry to hear one or two boys mentioning 
what they had done in rather a boasting manner. My dear 
children, should we live long lives in the service of God, we 
must say at the end of them, we are but unprofitable ser- 
vants ; we have done only what was our duty, and have in- 
deed, fallen short of its full demands. Can we ever repay 
the love of Christ, who left his father’s throne to come down 
to this world, to save such sinners as we are, by suffering 
and dying for us. O may the love of Christ constrain us to 
live to his glory, and may we every day show that we have 
learned of Christ, to do good to others.” 


























Noble Revenge.—Temptation Resisted. 


NOBLE REVENGE. 


When I was a small boy, there was a black boy in the 
neighborhood, by the name of Jim Dick. Myself and a 
number of my play-fellows were one evening. collected to- 
gether at our sports and began tormenting the poor black by 
calling him Negro, Blackamoor, and other degrading epi- 
thets; the poor fellow appeared excessively grieved at our 
conduct, and soon left us. We soon after made an appoint- 
ment to go a skating in the neighborhood, and on the day of 
the appointment I had the misfortune to break my skates, 
and I could not go without borrowing Jim’s skates. I went 
to him and asked him for them; O yes John, you may have 
them and welcome was his answer. When I went to return 
them I found Jim sitting by the fire in the kitchen, reading 
the Bible. I told him I had returned his skates and was un- 
der great obligations to him for his kindness. He looked at 
me as he took the skates, and with tears in his eyes, said to 
me, John, don’t never call me blackamoor again, and imme- 
diately left the room. The words pierced my heart, and I 
burst into tears, and from that time resolved not to abuse a 
poor black in future.—Southey. 


TEMPTATION RESISTED. 


A poor chimney-sweeper’s boy was employed at the house 
of a lady of rank, to sweep the chimney of the room in which 
she usually dressed, when finding himself on the hearth of a 
richly furnished dressing-room, and perceiving no one there, 
he waited a few minutes to take a view of the beautiful things 
in the apartment. A gold wagch-gichly set in diamonds 
particularly caught his attention, and he could not forbear 
taking it in his hand. Immediately the wish arose in his 
anind, “ Ah ! if thou hadst such a one !” After a pause he 
said to himself, “ But if I take is, [ shall be a thief ! And 
yet,” continued he, “ nobody would know it ; nobody sees 
me—Nobody ! does not God see me who is present every 
where,?’”? Overcome by these thoughts, a cold shivering 
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seized him : “ No !” said he, throwing down the watch, 
“ } had much rather be poor and keep my good conscience, 
than rich and become a rascal.” At these words he has- 
tened back into the chimney. 

The lady, who was in the room adjoining, having over- 
heard the conversation with himself, sent for him the next 
morning, and thus accosted him: “ My little friend, why 
did you not take the watch yesterday ?”—The boy fell on 
his knees speechless and astonished.—“ I heard every thing 
you said,” continued her ladyship, “ thank God for enabling 
you to resist this temptation, and be watchful over yourself 
for the future: from this moment you shall be in my ser- 
vice ; 1 will both maintain and clothe you; nay more, I 
will procure you good instruction which will assist to guard 
you from the danger of similar temptations.” The boy 
burst into tears; he was anxious to express his gratitude 
but could not. The lady strictly kept her promise, and had 
the pleasure to see this poor chimney-sweeper grow up a 
good, pious, and intelligent man. 


a 


THE EFFECTS OF 


INFIDEL CONVERSATION. 


A servant who had often listened to the irreligious and 
blasphemous conversation that occurred while he was wait- 
ing at table, took an opportunity to reb his master. Being 
apprehended, and urged to give a reason for his base con- 
duct—* Sir,” said he, “ I had heard you so often talk of the 
impossibility of a future state, and that after death there 
was no reward for virtue, nor punishment for vice, that I 
was tempted to commit the robbery. “ Well but,” replied 
the master, “ had you no tear of that death which the laws 
of your country inflicted upon your crime?” “ Sir,” rejein- 
ed the servant, looking sternly at his master, “ what is that 
to you, if I had a mind to venture that? -You have removed 
my greatest terror; why should I fear the less ?” 
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Poetry.—The Rose Bud. 


Poetry, 
THE ROSE BUD. 







AN ALLEGORY OF LIFE.—psy a B. witcox 


THERE was a germ I oft carest, 
A floweret bright and fair; 

Fain I’ld have press’d it to my breast, 
To banish sorrow there. 


But oft some genius cri’d, “forbear! 
Touch not the embryo flower ; 
And when expanded, blooming fair, 
“I will grace yon little bower.” 


But ere ’twas time for it to shed 
Its fairest, sweetest charm ; 

I saw it flag its drooping head, 
And shrink beneath the storm. 


I sigh’d to find none could renew, 
Its vegetating power ; 

And as I wept, the whirlwinds blew, 
And tore it from my bower. 


I sought it, but the driving storm 
Had left its branches bare ; 

Its graces faded—every charm 
Had vanish’d into air! 


Such are the scenes which earth afford, 
As false and fading too ;— 

Here then, I’ll raise my heart to God, 
And bid such charms adieu. 


In vain we seek some “ golden prize,” 
The brightest scenes on earth ; 
Vanish as meteors in the skies 
Before a zephyr’s breath. 


O what is life? a passing shade— 
Aurora’s transient sigh ; 

The “ Vernal Beauties’’ quickly fade, 
And man is doom’d to die. 


Short is the bloom that nature yields, 
Such are the scenes of youth ; 
But virtue leads, and grace reveals 
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108 Christ’s Call and the Youth’s Reply. | 





Sweetly the voice of wisdom cries, 
‘‘ Mark where Religion’s trod ; 
This path will lead you to, the skies, 
To angels and to God.” 





The rose must fade, the lily blight, 
And moulder to decay ; 

And all the vivid charms of sight, 
Will quickly pass away. 


But the bright graces of the mind, 
Its fair intrinsic worth, 

May flourish in a purer clime, 
When nature sleeps in dust. 


Hence let us look beyond the tomb, 
Where sin and sorrow cease ; 
And the Celestial Beauties bloom, 
In perfect righteousness. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
CHRIST’S CALL AND THE YOUTH’S REPLY. 


Shake off thy sleep ; awake to prayer ; 
The Saviour calls ; ‘* awake, arise,” 

And to the bright, the morning Star, 
Direct your early, filial cries. 





‘Soon as I heard my Saviour say, , 
‘Ye children supplicate my grace ; j 
“ My heart reply’d without delay, 
‘ll haste to seek my Saviour’s face.” 


To thee, the morn’s first opening ray, 
Shall ever consecrated be ; 

Tis sweet to trace the heavenly ray 
And my Redeemer’s face to see. 


‘Thus, till my last expiring day, 
‘Vl bless my Shepherd, priest, and king, 
‘ Thus will I lift my hands to pray, 
‘ And tune my cheerful voice to sing.” T. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondent who favoured us with the Memoir of Maria Brown, 
will pardon the long neglect of his communication,—it got mislaid 
with inserted copy, and was overlooked. 

The aged visitant of Fort Ticonderoga ; Letter to the Editor and 


Readers ; The superior origin of the Bible ; and Poetry on Eccl. 
ii. 16, will be inserted soon. 
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‘ Behold Vanity Fair! The pilgrims there, 
Are chain’d and stoned beside : 

Even so it was our Lord pass’d here, 

And on mount Calv’ry died.’ 
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